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Georges Bizet, the Composer, at tne nine he conipieteJ •v^aiiueir 



GEORGES BIZET IN THE '^CARMEN^^ PERIOD 
By Pierre Berton 



THROUGH Bizef s two collabora- 
tors, at Meilhac's billiard room, 
which was then near the ''Figaro'' office, 
I learned by the card all the circum- 
stances of the origin of ''Carmen'' and 
at the same time from his three principal 
interpreters, who were my friends, the 
details of the rehearsals. The choice of 
Merimee's novel delighted me and I 
did not have to know the libretto to 
understand that Bizet was at last going 
to devote himself to a theatrical work 
on which he could utilize his admir- 
able qualities as a dramatic composer. 
He had entirely regained his confi- 
dence and whenever I saw him, I found 
him full of hope in this time of hard 
work. Our friends went to see him at 
Bougival and came back charmed with 
the fragments of his composition that 
he let them hear. He discussed with 
them the distribution of the parts with 
which he was very properly busy, espe- 
cially concerning the role of Carmen. 
After some hesitation he chose Galli- 
Marie, and he could not have made a 
better choice. 

She, however, had not read Merimee 
and knew absolutely nothing about 
that immortal personage of whom, 
nevertheless, she was going to be the 
perfect incarnation. She was then in 
Spain, and it was there that the first 
proposals reached her from the man- 
agement of the Opera Comique. Some 
days later her friend, Lherie, received 
from her a letter beginning with the 



words: ''My dear manager." Lherie 
understood right away the blunder. 
On the same day, meeting Du Locle 
at the theatre, he told him that through 
mistake he had a letter addressed to 
him. "Well, I have a letter for you," 
replied the latter in such a queer tone 
of voice that Lherie was struck by it 
and anxiously inquired what Galli- 
Marie might have written. The two 
men exchanged their letters, and as 
soon as he was alone Lherie hastened 
to glance at his. This is what he read: 
"My dear friend, your little monkey of 
a manager writes me to ask if I want 
to create 'Carmen.' What is that?" 

This incident very fortunately did 
not prevent the engagement of Galli- 
Marie. If the insignificant appearance 
ofthe manager justified somewhat this 
aggressive comparison, it must be 
added that the singer had been in- 
spired by a charming little animal that 
had been given to her in Madrid and 
which she brought to Paris. One day 
during a rehearsal of "Carmen" Du 
Locle noticed that she had in her mufF 
this souvenir of Madrid on which she 
was lavishing kisses and caresses. He 
appoached her discreetly and in turn 
caressed the little animal, saying to its 
mistress: "You like them very well, 
the little monkeys?" 

Let us not be carried away by the 
humor of this interruption. By the 
time we have now reached, his work 
finished, accepted, distributed into 
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parts and in course of rehearsal, great 
and sad trials began for Bizet. It was 
not for nothing that my great-grand- 
father was in the habit of writing at 
the end of each of his scores: ''Here 
finishesthepleasure, thepainbegins/' 
For "Carmen/' too, difficulties and 
anxieties appeared when the work 
reached the.theatre and the first oppo- 
sition it met was that of the manager, 
that is to say the one who above all 
others was interested in its success. 
This case of managerial aberration was 
not new; it has been only too frequent 
for the prosperity of theatres. This 
time, however, I did not fail to be 
surprised at it. 

I did not know Du Locle, but I had 
heard much said about him and all that 
I did know of him caused me to con- 
sider him a man of refined tastes and 
of advanced ideas, very much disposed 
to break with the routine and the old 
formulas of the former Opera Comique 
and consequently just the man to stage 
and make succeed a work like that. 

Unfortunately all that was, with him, 
only a sort of dilettantism, a superfi- 
cial polish and not a foundation of solid 
convictions. His real fundamental ideas 
were those of a skeptic, to whom there 
is always lacking the powerful energy 
of faith. He feared, I think, to have the 
appearance of believing anybody or 
anything and was doubtless less con- 
cerned about the success of his enter- 
prise than he was to appear an infalli- 
ble judge. 

During the time when he was the 
associate of Leuven at the Opera Com- 
ique, if one were present at a failure on 
the day of the first production of a 
piece, he might have met Du Locle, 
his countenance radiant, bent over the 



ears of his friends, telHng them smil- 
ingly: ''It is one of Leuven's pieces!" 
True, on the occasion of the next ' ' frost " 
— they followed each other regularly — 
one might see Leuven rubbing his hands 
and repeating, full of gladness: ''It is 
one of Du Lode's pieces ! " We should 
not be astonished that their associa- 
tion produced bad results. 

That a work like "Carmen'' could 
be displeasing to Du Locle appears to 
me unlikely; but he did not believe in 
its success and, thinking that it would 
meet with failure, liked to say it would, 
because he wanted above all to play to 
the gallery and to have the air of a per- 
son who is never deceived . He allowed 
unfortunate phrases to escape him, 
which, repeated in the theatre, galled 
the authors, annoyed the composer and 
disturbed the interpreters of the roles. 

I heard at Meilhac's the echo of these 
evil schemes. It was the only time in 
his life that I saw Ludovic Halevy, the 
wisest of men, the most poised and the 
most philosophical, lose a little of his 
self-possession. But he felt as w^e all 
felt, and Bizet more than all of us, that 
the ordeal w^as a decisive one for Bizet, 
a crisis in his career. The emotion of 
the composer was all the greater as his 
hope had been the greater. The least 
shock caused him to vibrate like a string 
stretched too much. This pinchbeck of 
the green-rooms, escaping by the half- 
opened door of the manager's office, 
who hissed along the lobbies and the 
boxes of the theatre like a wind of ill 
omen, herald of a storm, shook his 
confidence for the first time. But we 
shall see that this had graver conse- 
quences, that it extended outside, 
whirled about in the realm of journal- 
ism and finally disturbed the atmos- 
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phere of the first representation. Never- 
theless let us do justice to the manager; 
he did not fall into the unpardonable 
mistake which stifled the success of 
''Djamileh/' All the interpreters of 
the roles of ''Carmen'' were equal to 
their task: Galli-Marie, Chapuis, Lhe- 
rie, Bouhy, an admirable quartette, 
and all the others to the humblest of 
their comrades. Bizet found in them 
not only all the necessary ability but 
loyalty and good faith. I have said that 
three of them were my friends. Every- 
thing that they told me about the work 
during the rehearsals would have glad- 
dened the ears of Bizet and some of 
them showed themselves severe to- 
wards the attitude of the management. 

I was not able to be present at the 
first production of "Carmen;'' but the 
next day I hastened to get the news. 
I found my friends dismayed, and on 
hearing them I became so too as much 
as they. They all told me the same thing. 
The same words were repeated by every 
lip : A deadly ' ' frost ; " an audience like 
ice ! Not a single effect, nothing made 
a hit! They were like wood; nothing 
could stir them! An unsympathetic 
audience, green-rooms hostile ! and al- 
ways the chorus: "The coldness, the 
iciness!" Then I exclaimed, thinking 
of ' ' Djamileh : " " But the interpretation 

then was ?" "Superb, complete, 

all the artists perfect, the orchestra ad- 
mirable!'' they answered sadly. And 
when 1 resumed : "But the work, then, 
the score?'' They told me in a still more 
grieved tone: "It was very fine, per- 
sonal, powerful; he will never do any- 
thing better!" 

What is really painful for an artist, 
no matter what they say, is not the 
success of a brother artist; it is to see 



succeed a work that he despises and 
still more to see despised a masterpiece 
that he admires. 

There is nothing more demoralizing 
than to see the injustice of judges. And 
Bizet? He was crushed to earth. In 
speaking to me about him the good 
Guiraud had tears in his eyes. 

The two days which followed seemed 
to me long. I remained preoccupied 
with that failure so unexpected by me, 
with its causes and its' consequences. 
In spite of the fact that I had full confi- 
dence in the judgment of my friends, 
I was in a hurry to form my individual 
opinion. At last, on the evening of the 
second day, at eight o'clock, I took a 
seat in the auditorium of the Opera 
Comique to attend the second repre- 
sentation of ' ' Carmen. " I arrived there 
very much depressed, in bad humor, 
absorbed in this sad problem and seek- 
ing the reason for such a cruel disap- 
pointment. The first strains of the pre- 
lude and the raising of the curtain 
dissipated this cloud in an instant. 
Gripped by the powerful charm of the 
work, I forgot at once the failure of the 
previousday, the coldness of the public, 
the injustice of chance, the sadness of 
Bizet and even Bizet himself in hear- 
ing his music. 

When a work seizes you, when it 
dominates you with such power, do 
not resist, do not dispute; it is that of 
a master. It has reached the supreme 
object of art, which is to make us es- 
cape from ourselves and rest away from 
our own existence, in making us live 
another life more intense and more 
beautiful. I remainedto theendof the 
act in that delightful intoxication into 
which we are thrown by the first hear- 
ing of a new work which charms us. 
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The curtain in falling brought me out 
of it abruptly ; and all the thoughts that 
had troubled my mind were at once 
awakened. What then had my friends 
told me? What had become of that 
obstinacy of the audience, of that icy 
coldness of which they had been speak- 
ing to me so much? Here that night I 
was not the only one under the spell. 
The entire auditorium vibrated in uni- 
son. Everything had been understood, 
appreciated, emphasized ! They had ap- 
plauded the opening choruses, encored 
the famous duets and saluted with 
bravos the scene of temptation and 
the amusing flight of Carmen. The 
crowd that I now elbowed in the lob- 
bies and the foyer, whose simple com- 
ments I overheard, appeared quite as 
delighted as I was. Was it possible that 
it had not been the same the previous 
day? Perhaps after all the effect of the 
other acts was not going to correspond 
with the success of the beginning. 

There was nothing of the kind. The 
second act made a hit as the first act 
had, without for a moment arousing 
the prudish opposition that Du Locle 
had so unfortunately predicted. At the 
third act the introduction and the scene 
of the card game made the greatest 
impression. Finally in the fourth act 
the final duet and the death of Carmen 
carried away the audience, and on the 
lowering of the curtain the applause 
was given as much for the composer 
as for the singers. At most one could 
discern floating over the audience a 
sensation of astonishment, which some- 
what numbed its satisfaction. The 
people there seemed a little surprised 
at being so pleased. But they were 
pleased all the same and if they had 
not been told of the chilliness of the 



premiere, they would have showed 
themselves still more warm. I went 
away delighted but less and less able 
to explain what could have happened 
at that first production. My friends, 
whose clear-sightedness and sympa- 
thy for Bizet I could not doubt, had 
brought me the tale of a ''frost'' and 
I had just been present at a success. 

The next day and the following days 
I rushed for the newspapers. Con- 
sidering the reception that the public 
in my presence had given to the second 
representation of Carmen, it seemed 
evident to me that such a work, admir- 
ably sustained by enthusiastic inter- 
preters, if supported by the press and 
an able management, ought to triumph 
over the adverse eff^ect of the first night. 
There are instances of that kind. The 
premiere of ''Faust'' had been chilly; 
That of " Mireille" was lukewarm. And 
what successes followed them. 

It was with that hope that I glanced 
in turn through all the musical chroni- 
cles. Alas! they were unanimous in 
disparaging Bizet's work and to com- 
plete its ruin they abused the librettists 
as much as the composer. It was a 
slaughter. I have not space here to 
give proofs in detail but some extracts 
will suffice to give an idea of the whole. 

In the "Moniteur," Paul de Saint- 
Victor wrote: "M. Bizet, as is well 
known, belongs to that new sect whose 
doctrine consists in dissipating the 
musical idea instead of confining it in 
definite limits. For this school, of which 
Herr Wagner is the oracle, motif is out 
of fashion, method is out of date : the 
chorus, dominated by the orchestra, 
should only be its feeble echo. Such a 
system must necessarily produce con- 
fusion in the work. Melody is the ar- 
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rangement of the music, the latter loses 
all its form if it is withdrawn and is 
only a noise more or less skilful. 

In the ''Monde Illustre" one read: 
"h is only here and there in the midst 
of this confused score that w^e have 
discovered some tolerable endings of 
phrases, but the orchestra rattles on 
all the time and tells a great lot of things 
that nobody asks of it." 

In ''L'lUustration,'' my old friend 
Lavoix paid a tribute to one morceau, 
a single one, the duet in the fourth act. 
"There,'' he said, ''is a fine passage; 
but how slow in coming is this inspira- 
tion of the composer's, and how this 
bunched score is lacking in order, in 
design and in clearness!'' 

Finally, in the "Figaro," J ouvin wrote 
after having heard "Carmen" twice: 
"A second hearing familiarizing me 
with the style of the score has showed 
its real qualities, which do not obtrude 
themselves on him who does not look 
for them. Played on the piano it will 
be more appreciated than it could be 
on the stage." 

I ought to quote all. But to sum up, 
all thatw^e have just read w^as the echo 
of that first disastrous representation, 
of which my friends had given me the 
too faithful report. 

What cause now could be assigned 
for this incredible aberration of an edu- 
cated audience ? There is no longer any- 
body today who defends this first j udg- 
ment. Even those who on that day 
showed themselves most hostile, have 
sought to deny their blunder and they 
would perhaps have succeeded did we 
not possess for our own amusement 
the printed proofs. But how could that 
have happened? How could persons 
individually intelligent have shown 



themselves collectively incompetent 
on this point? 

In a delightful book in which he lets 
himself drift with the current that bears 
his intelligence and his fancy, Maupas- 
sant, speaking incidentally of the psy- 
chology of crowds, has touched upon 
this question: 

''The panics," he writes, "which 
sieze upon an army and those whirl- 
winds of opinion which carry away an 
entire people and the craze of the danc- 
ing mania, are they not also striking 
examples of this phenomenon? On the 
whole it is no more astonishing to see 
individuals united together forming a 
whole than it is to see molecules brought 
together forming one body. It is to this 
mystery that should be attributed the 
conduct so specialized of spectators in 
theatres and the variations of judg- 
ment so bizarre from the audiences of 
general rehearsals to the audiences of 
first nights and from the audiences of 
first nights to those of the following 
representations and the changes of 
effects from one night to another and 
the errors of opinion which condemn 
works like 'Carmen,' destined later for 
an immense success." 

The comparison is just but it explains 
nothing. The task remains of disen- 
gaging the influence of the molecule 
on the composition of the body and 
the way it acts once it becomes part 
of it. 

The nature of the individuals assem- 
bled gives to a crowd its special char- 
acter and each individual loses some- 
thing of his own character to adopt 
that of the wMiole. But how? The in- 
terest of the problem is in the absolute 
disaccord which often exists between 
the action of the crowd and the char- 
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acter of those who compose it. It is 
not without valid reasons that an army 
of brave soldiers starts to fly like a herd 
of hinds or that a gathering of intelli- 
gent persons pronounce a stupid judg- 
ment. It is these reasons which it is 
important to discover. 

The ideal spectator, the one whom 
every author or composer ought to 
long for at a first representation, while 
being as much as possible well-posted 
and competent, capable, that is, to give 
an intelligent judgment on the work, 
ought to arrive there in complete igno- 
rance of the way it has been written, 
selected and studied, of the career and 
even the name of its author, in a word 
of all the contingencies which could 
impress him favorably or unfavorably. 
It would be necessary that he should 
bring to it a mind entirely free, a per- 
fectly fresh attention, in order to con- 
sider only the work in itself, without 
allowing himself to be impressed by 
the circumstances of its creation or of 
its staging whatever they might have 
been. But such conditions are never 
met with in real life ; they can never be 
found together except in vain imagin- 
ings or in laboratory experiments. In 
ordinary reality the spectator of a first 
representation is not like that at all; 
he is even just the contrary. Nine times 
out of ten he is stuffed with the gossip 
of the green-rooms, saturated with 
prejudices, filled up with stories more 
or less true about the work and the 
author, concerned with special inter- 
ests which cause him to hope for its 
failure or success, the prisoner of some 
narrow esthetic ideal, entrapped by 
coteries, driven by hate or bound by 
friendship, in a word so overrun by con- 
tingencies that the real value of the 



work is what touches him least. This 
is what constitutes the inferiority of 
the first-nighter to the first passer-by 
who, having entered the theatre solely 
for his own pleasure, is more capable 
than the other of ''allowing himself 
to be gripped by the heart'' according 
to Moliere's expression. The thing is 
considerably aggravated in our day, 
but it was so already at the time of 
''Carmen.'' 

No audience is more liable than one 
of that kind to receive suggestions of 
all sorts and to allow itself to be influ- 
enced by ideas or facts absolutely for- 
eign to the value of the work. Some- 
times it happens that a robust and 
well defended work triumphs over the 
hostility or the coldness of a first night 
audience and then one sees the specta- 
tors applaud a piece as it were in spite 
of themselves, ready to repent of it the 
next day. But for this it is necessary 
that the audience be capable of feeling 
this supreme emotion. Now the French 
public is consequently very capable of 
not allowing itself to be dominated by 
the poetry and of hearing the most beau- 
tiful music without being moved. To 
its lasting shame the audience of the 
Opera, above all select, gave a good 
proof of this on the day of the first 
performance of "Tannhaiiser." 

Take at hazard from one of our 
throngs a dozen passers-by and try to 
make them sing the "Marseillaise." 
Select from our salons a dozen men 
and make them talk of music. You 
will at once hear the former sing out 
of tune and the latter wander from the 
subject, which will give you an exact 
measure of the musical mentality of a 
French public. 

That French public at the first night 
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of ''Carmen'' had several motives for 
not being carried away by the beauties 
of the work. These motives were de- 
testable, ridiculous, almost inadmissi- 
ble ; but they were none the less power- 
ful. The result showed this clearly. 

As 1 have said above, the manager 
of the theatre had first disparaged the 
libretto which he considered scanda- 
lous and the score which he declared 
incomprehensible. The evident inter- 
est which that impresario had in ob- 
taining a success, a happy result which 
did not pall upon him, gave to his in- 
sinuations a peculiar importance. They 
cast upon the work a legitimate sus- 
picion and no one was tempted to show 
himself more royalist than the king. 

Moreover the excellent collaborators 
of Bizet had made for him an admir- 
able libretto. The misfortune is that 
they had signed it. Strange as it may 
appear, their two names, precisely be- 
cause they were liked by the public, did 
harm to the composer by being con- 
nected with his on the poster. They 
had had too much success and of an 
entirely different kind. With first night 
audiences monopolizers are not liked. 
They offend too many interests. Could 
not those two librettists be satisfied 
with excelling with Offenbach and with 
holding sway at the varietes? What 
were they doing at the Opera Com- 
ique? What intolerable pretension on 
the part of these makers of operettas 
to try to write a serious work! Were 
they able to do it? Surely not. "We shall 
make them see.'' These are not suppo- 
sitions. 1 have heard these absurdities 
seriously discussed and maintained. 

Finally, the composer had against 
him not merely the want of success of 
his previous works. In order to crush 



him there were evoked by pen and 
speech the most silly insinuations, the 
most ridiculous prejudices. Persons 
who did not know what Wagner and 
Wagnerism were accused him before 
a public as ignorant as themselves of 
what these words might signify, of be- 
ing a Wagnerian. For these stupid per- 
sons this was simply saying that his 
music ought to be as tiresome as it was 
difficult to understand. 

Add to all this the tendency, natural 
w^ith this special public, of being less 
concerned about judging of the value 
of the work than of gauging its prob- 
able success; add to this the entirely 
natural desire of incompetent persons . 
to make difficulties to supply the defect 
of their capacities and to make up by 
disdain for the lack of intelligence, and 
you will have at hand all the elements, 
slowly accumulated, of the sentiment 
of hostile suspicion which brooded that 
night over the auditorium of the Opera 
Comique. 

Things had not yet reached the point 
where we see them today. Now-a-days, 
thanks to intensive reporting, a piece 
is practically a success or a failu re eight 
days before the general rehearsal. But 
they were already on the way. Neither 
the reception given to ''Tannhaiiser" 
at the Opera nor that which ' ' Carmen" 
received at the Opera Comique were 
the sincere expression of the effect pro- 
duced by the first representation of 
these two works. They were the re- 
sult of previous schemes consciously 
or unconsciously submitted to by a 
public much more easily influenced by 
such diverse contingencies than by the 
beauty of music. Even before the rais- 
ing of the curtain and without the audi- 
ence suspecting, its judgment had al- 
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ready been rendered. 

But, nevertheless, what a little thing 
was needed to change the result of that 
disastrous evening! It is there that the 
ability of the real impresario is dis- 
closed. It is the manager who by his 
attitude and by his skilful manoeuvers 
can influence this special public and 
bring it back if it goes astray. The one 
who, with a work like ''Carmen,'' does 
not attain success is a traitor or a fool. 
In this case the great, the real culprit 
was Du Locle. In the hands of Perrin 
success would not have been in doubt. 
He knew how to handle the public and 
manage the press. Among the most 
severe critics of "Carmen'' I could 
name those who notoriously trafficked 
on their pen. I could tell exactly what 
sum would have been sufficient to 
transform their disparagement into 
dithyrambic eulogies and even to what 
intermediaries one could have gone for 
these delicate negotiations. ''Well," 
it will be said, ' ' after the aid of two or 
three journalists had been purchased 
withmoney, whatof it? It would have 
been necessary to buy the entire press ! " 
A mistake. A rather small sacrifice of 
money would not merely have modi- 
fied the attitude of a few sheets. In 
fear of being the only ones to appear 
commendatory those who signed the 
articles would have inaugurated a cam- 
paign in the green-rooms in favor of the 
work and to convert their comrades 
w^ould have used all their influence, 
which was great. You may well believe 
me, for though it is only given to princes 
to raise taxes, the success of a theatri- 
cal eveningalso depends sometimes on 
sorry things. It only needs a spark to 
set everything on fire but for lack of 
this spark the finest fireworks remain 



in the condition of a dark collection of 
little tubes of cardboard. 

Now everything was finished. The 
newspapers which had declared them- 
selves against the piece could no longer 
change their attitude and the auditors 
of the premiere who had given it such 
a bad reception, finding themselves 
supported by criticism, went about 
scattering everywhere the rumor of its 
failure. How could such a current be 
stemmed? 

Some days had passed; I was still 
much agitated by hearing "Carmen" 
and very indignant at the injustice of 
the newspapers when, beside the walls 
of the Opera which had burned down, 
at the corner of the rue Rossini and the 
rue Drouot, I found myself all of a sud- 
den face to face with Bizet. I was get- 
ting ready to write to him ; what satis- 
faction to speak to him. The unex- 
pectedness of our meeting gave to my 
eulogies all their spontaneity, all their 
enthusiasm. Clearly guessing what 
doubts, what anxieties were torturing 
him, I laid special emphasis on every- 
thing that could convince him of the 
excellent result of that second perform- 
ance, on the warm welcome of the pub- 
lic, on its perfect understanding of the 
entire score, of the manner in which 
all the great effects were produced, just 
as he had imagined them; on every- 
thing in fact which could correct, 
minimize, eff^ace the check of the 
premiere, without however, making 
any allusion to it. I still see myself 
eager, over-excited, as inexhaustible 
as sincere in my praises, happy to have 
only comforting facts to report to him, 
only promises of retaliation. 

He heard me, his eyes fixed on mine, 
with a grave and attentive air, without 
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interrupting me. But all my words of 
encouragement did not succeed in 
drawing from him a smile, and when 
I had finished he made, not without 
bitterness, a wary allusion to the atti- 
tude of the musical press. 

I would certainly not have spoken to 
him about it, but as he broached the 
sub] ect I had no reason to remain silent, 
rather the contrary. The sluice was 
opened, the flood was let loose. I 
passed in review all the journals in 
such a way as to make him see how 
their reading had disgusted me; to 
demonstrate to him especially that 
they were in entire disagreement with 
the impression of the public, such as 
it seemed to me the second night, while 
stating that the public, the supreme tri- 
bunal, would have the last word and 
would off^er a formidable contradiction 
to the slanderers of "Carmen.'' 

This second part of my speech — I 
can use this term because I did not 
stop speaking, whereas Bizet kept 
silent all the time — was more vehement 
than the first. I let my indignation 
speak. It grew with the sorrowful in- 
ertia in which my poor friend remained 
fixed. I would have liked to see him 
carried away also, to become indignant 
with me as I had seen him do before, 
and with what brilliancy, on similar 
occasions in which he was not him- 
self concerned. I would have given 
anything in the world to have drawn 
from him some violent expression, a 
gesture of opposition, a cry of anger. 
But no; he kept quiet. The features of 
that impassioned artist, whose fiery 
nature I knew, whose fine frenzies I 
recalled, remained immovable like those 
of a statue of marble and retained the 
same character of sorrowful gravity. 



He only replied to my burning words 
by pressing from time to time my hands 
which held his; and I felt more and more 
what internal tempests that exterior 
stoicism concealed and the fluttering 
of that soul torn between the rage to 
curse his judges and the fear of believ- 
ing them. 

Finally he roused himself, then let 
fall his shoulders in a movement of 
profound weariness and spoke to me 
sadly these despairing words: ''Per- 
haps they are right!'' Then after a 
vigorous shaking of hands he went 
away. And I, the heart oppressed at 
the sight of that fine energy conquered, 
overcome by a sad torpor, I remained 
there an instant, motionless and mute, 
watching him go away. 

''Perhaps they are right !^' Those 
dreadful words are the last I heard him 
utter and when, three months later, the 
news of his death came to the surprise 
and emotion of all Paris, it may be 
judged with what sinister echo they 
resounded in my ears. Nothing dur- 
ing the three months that had passed 
had been able to lessen the discourage- 
ment imposed on that valiant nature by 
the injustice that had been heaped upon 
him. "Carmen'* kept its place with 
difficulty on the posters, applauded by 
those who heard it, but without suc- 
ceeding in attracting the indiff^erent 
suspicious crowd, too submissive in 
all cases to the press which had kept 
it away. Those despairing words were 
then really the expression of his thoughts 
at the hour when an unexpected and 
malign death surprised him. It was 
with that impression of doubt concern- 
ing himself and of discouragement from 
others that the admirable composer had 
left this life without anything having 
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occurred to give him a premonition of 
the triumphal but so tardy revenge of 
his masterpiece. He died disconsolate, 
wounded in his pride as an artist. He 
was dead without having reached his 
full measure, for the career of such 
creators only really begins on the mor- 
row of their first success ; it is only then 
that they are in full possession of them- 
selves. But for Bizet that beautiful mor- 
row only dawned on his tomb. 

Great artists to accomplish their des- 
tiny cannot do without great success, 
an indispensable condition of their de- 
velopment. Do not accuse of low vanity 
these persons of noble pride. Do not 
believe that they have descended to the 
puerile joys of vanity. They are well 
above that. It is their duty to be famous, 
it is their mission. For them success is 
not an object, it is a means. It alone 
can assure the triumph of their ideas. 
It alone can give that full confidence 
in themselves which permits artists to 
exert all their power. It alone can crush 
the obstacles which arise at each of 
their steps, especially in the rugged 
path of a theatrical career. It alone 
can bend to their will the capricious 
and unyielding crowd of managers, of 
actors, of critics and of audiences. No, 
it is not enough for them to have talent 
for the sake of half a dozen friends, even 
though they were of very superior minds. 
Such men are the bearers of torches. 
Their place is on the heights whence 
they enlighten the world; they cannot 
ascend them too quickly. Shame to 
him who bars their path! 

What part did these deceptions and 
these chagrins have in his premature 
end? There has been much discussion 
on that point. Some persons have said, 
contradicting the old Latin saying : " He 



died after his failure, he did not die on 
account of his failure.'' What do they 
know about it and by what proof is 
their statement supported? He was car- 
ried off within twenty-four hours by a 
heart attack. That is the brute fact. 
Therefore he had a weak heart and it 
is well known what influence agita- 
tions of all kinds have on that great 
motor of vital activity. Are there more 
painful and at the same time more pro- 
longed ones than those he had just 
suffered? Is it well known that the 
anxieties of the composer or the poet 
do not begin merely on the day when 
his work appears before the public? 
That they precede the rehearsals, the 
reading to the actors, the representa- 
tion for the manager, all different steps 
in a long calvary; that they begin with 
the very birth of the work and that the 
task is full of them? It is not to woman 
only that God has said: "Thou shalt 
bring forth in pain.'' 

This reminds me of another meet- 
ing with another great composer, 
and his career was long and happy, 
however. 

The eve of the first presentation of 
the "Roi de Lahore," I met Massenet 
on the Place de la Madeleine in front 
of the flower market. I was glad to tell 
him that I counted on applauding him 
the next day ; that the best reports were 
current concerning his work and that 
he was going to make a masterful entry 
at the Opera. As I showed my aston- 
ishment at seeing him accept this com- 
pliment with an air of weariness rather 
melancholic, he silently took off his hat 
and with his finger showed me his hair 
which I was surprised to find quite 
freshly silvered, for at that time we 
were both young men. He then said 
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to me: "See what it costs to get an 
opera produced!'' 

Do you want to know what Bizet 
himself thought of an artist's work, his 
efforts and his struggles ? Here is what 
he wrote one day when he aroused him- 
self, not on his own account, but for 
all his fellow-composers, against what 
he calls the spirit of system, that is to 
say, against those judgments pronounced 
in advance, those preconceived ideas, 
those prejudices of a school, from which 
he had so much'to suffer: "How a poet, 
a painter, a composer devotes the best 
part of his intellect and his mind to con- 
ceive and carry out his work; he be- 
lieves, doubts, grows enthusiastic, be- 
comes despairing, rejoices and suffers 
turn and turn about, and when more 
anxious and more trembling than a 
criminal he comes to us and says: 
'See and judge!' instead of allowing 
ourselves to be impressed we ask him 
for a passport! We ask ourselves about 
his opinions, his connections, his artis- 
tic antecedents! But such a thing as 
that is no longer criticism, it is police 
supervision!" 

Are they not drawm here in unfor- 
getable lines, the sufferings of the com- 
poser " more anxious, more trembling 
than a criminal," and could they be de- 
scribed with such power by any other 
than by the one who had experienced 
them ! What destructive effects, what 
irremediable ruins may not such suffer- 
ings, ceaselessly reappearing, prolonged 
for months, produce on a heart already 
diseased, when they are capped by the 
most cruel sorrows, by the bitterest de- 
ceptions? 

Every bad case is traversable. The 
persons who had done most towards 
suppressing Bizet are the very ones 



who have tried to prove to us that the 
failure of "Carmen" had nothing to do 
with the premature end of the com- 
poser. Some ofthem even have tried to 
create the belief that they had praised it. 

Let us admit that in any case this man 
of vigorous appearance had only a few 
years before him, that he had been 
already too gravely stricken to be able 
to fill out a long career. But neverthe- 
less will it not be granted that such 
sufferings might have cut short the 
time that remained for him to live? 
By how much? If this had only been 
four months, four months more would 
have been enough for him to have been 
present at the triumph of "Carmen" 
at Vienna, since the Paris public had 
yielded to the Vienna public the glory 
of understanding Bizet and of holding 
up his masterpiece to the admiration 
of the entire world ! This brilliant suc- 
cess would have sufficed of itself alone 
to permit the dying man to perceive the 
fame that awaited him. For one year? 
That would have been enough to have 
had him, after his success at Vienna, 
witness that at Brussels and the begin- 
ning of that series of triumphant repre- 
sentations which, from London and New 
York, at the end of eight years, brought 
"Carmen" back to Paris for the bril- 
liant reparation of 1 883 . For two years ? 
That would have been enough to have 
had him leave for us one more mas- 
terpiece. 

But no, no! Of all that the great 
composer was to know nothing and 
in the profound discouragement into 
which he had fallen he could foresee 
nothing with confidence. It would even 
then have been a dreadful thing to die 
so young, though with full knowledge 
of his future fame ; to disappear before 
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that time, taking away to his grave the 
masterpieces he had been dreaming of, 
dead before having seen the Hght; to 
be taken away thus, at the moment 
they had begun to appear, from all the 
joys so dearly, so gallantly gained, after 
having foreseen them just in time to 
experience regret for them. But his 
fate was still more cruel. More aban- 
doned than the Hebrew prophet it was 
not even given to him in his last hour 
to see in the distant mists the prom- 
ised land where the children of his 
genius were to arrive without him. 
No ! After so many fair hopes, always 
slowly and labouriously cherished, fall- 
ing to pieces forever in one night, after 



so many years of hard work and strug- 
gle, after his masterpiece had been fin- 
ished, after the cruel neglect of the 
public, after the abuse of the press, 
after the doubt of himself and with 
that dreadful phrase, ''Perhaps they 
are right," death! 

Did he not have a presentiment of 
this cruel end, did he not foresee all 
the horror of his fate, he who once 
wrote : ' ' In truth, I tell you, composers 
are the pariahs and the martyrs of 
modern society. Like the ancient gladi- 
ators, they fall in crying out: 'Salve, 
popule, morituri te salutant!''' (Hail, 
O people, those about todie salute you !) 



ALONE 

From the Japanese 

In lonely solitude I dwell, 

No human face I see; 

And so we two must sympathise, 

mountain cherry tree! 

1 have no friend but thee. 



